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All matters relative to your room and board, mail, and any 
charges you may incur (apart from the regular bill for tuition, 
board and room) should be referred to Mr. Ross, Front Office 
Manager, at the INN DESK. 


For details regarding the management of the School, please 
make inquiry at the DIRECTOR'S OFFICE, All matters pertaining to 
your initial registration and payment of bills, information about 
courses, lectures, and graduate credit should be referred to the 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE. Director R. L. Cook and Miss Lillian Becker, 
Secretary, are the staff to whom you should bring your request for 
information about details of the School. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


Students should obtain confirmation of their courses from 
the Secretary's Office as soon after arrival at Bread Loaf as 
possible. Students who have not completed registration of courses 
in advance must personally consult with the Director. Appointments 
may be made with Miss Becker. 


Registration is not completed until a registration card, a 
"notify in case of accident" card, and, in certain cases, an off- 
campus address card have been returned to the Secretary's Office. 
Please be sure to fill in the registration card on both sides. 


A representative of the College Bursar's Office will be in 
the Blue Parlor on Wednesday, June 26. It is requested that all 
bills which have not been paid be attended to at this time. 
Receipts for bills paid in advance may be obtained at this time. 


Please keep in mind the fact that if you wish to change your 
status from that of a non-credit student to that of a credit 
student or vice versa in any course, this change must be made on 
or before July 1. All changes in courses must be made with the 
approval of the Director. For a change from one course to another, 
after July 1, a charge of one dollar will be made. All persons 
desiring to visit classes in which they are not enrolled must also 
obtain permission from the Director. 


MAIL SCHEDULE 


Outgoing mail must be posted not later than 9:00 A.M. and 
2:00 P.M. Mail will be ready for distribution at the following 
hours: 10:30 A.M. and 3:30 P.M. 
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| MEAL HOURS 


In a day or two the regular seating plan will go into effect. 
Please consult the chart on the dining room door to ascertain 
your table assignments. 


Daily Sunday 
Breakfast 7:30-8:00 A. M. Breakfast 8:00-8:30 A. M. 
Luncheon 12:45-1:00 P. M. Dinner 130061315 Py M, 
Dinner 6:00-6:15 P. M. Supper 6:00-6:15 P. M. 


Since all of the waiters and waitresses are students, it is 
urgently requested that all students come to meals promptly, espe- 
cially to breakfast, so that those who are waiting on table may 
be able to reach their classes on time. In the morning the door 
will be closed at 8:00. No students may be served breakfast after 
that time. Please do not ask the head waiter to make exceptions 
to this regulation. He has no authority to do so. 


SUPPLIES 


Stationery, notebook paper, pencils, ink, etc., may be pur- 
chased at the Bookstore, post cards at the Front Desk, and 
cigarettes at the Snack Bar. It is impossible for credit to be 
extended, so please do not ask for it. 





BOOKSTORE 


It is urgently requested that students purchase their texts 
immediately, because itis frequently necessary for us to order 
additional copies. It is impossible to allow students to maintain 
charge accounts at the Bookstore, and we hope that students will 
cooperate by not asking for any favors of this kind. The hours 
when the Bookstore will be open will be announced soon, 


ş 


BREAD LOAF PARKING REGULATIONS 


A preliminary notice concerning parking has been made in the 
N bulletin. Stringently enforced state laws prohibit the parking of 
cars on the side of the highway, and it is requested that students 
and guests endeavor to keep the roads clear in front of the Inn. 
Students at Tamarack may park their cars on the lawn under the 
trees by the main road. All others should use the parking space 


near the Barn. 
iJe 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The first meeting of the 1963 session of the Bread Loaf School 
of English will be held June 26 in the Little Theatre at ofan) IP 
An informal reception will be held in the Recreation Hall in the 
Barn directly after the preliminary meeting in the Little Theatre. 


` 
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À R Daily Sunday 
el *Breakfast 7:30-8:00 Breakfast &:00-8 : 30 
ite Luncheon 12345-1200 Dinner 1:00-1:15 
a Dinner 6:00-6:15 Supper 6:00-6:15 
aa *Saturday breakfast will be served from 8:00 to 8:20 
bis Dietitian: iss Lois Thorpe Head Waiter: Mr. Donald Woodworth 
a INVITATION: Sunday after-dinner coffee is served in the Blue Parlor. 
(> 
N MAIN DESK: lir. Richard Ross, Front Office Manager; Mr. Donald Peabody; Miss Karin 
VME Swanson 
f Saturday snd Weekdays: 8:00 Boe 100 pem. (Switck>card open until 10:00 point.) 
Sundays: @:00 2.m.-1:00 p-m.3 7:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. (Switchboard vntil 10:00) 


POST OFFICE: Open weekdays and Saturdays from 6:00 a.m.-6:00 Deine Closed Sunday 
Outgoing : mail enone be posted by €:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m- 
lacoming mail is ready for distribution at 10:00 ane 56 AO. 


LIBRARY HOURS: Miss Ruth Pillsbury; Miss Ara Golman, assistant 
Weekdays: 63:15 a.m-.-12:30 p.m.3 2:00-5:00 p.m.; 7:15-10:00 p.m. 
Saturday: 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon; z 200-4300 Yee 
Sunday: 9:00 a.m.—12:60 noon; 7:15-10:00 p.n. 

The library will. be closed during all special lectures as announced. 


BOOKSTORE HOURS: Miss Karin Swanson 
Weekdays: 8:00-9:30 a.m. 1:00-2:30 p.m 
Saturday: 8:00-10:00 a.m 





SNACK BAR HOURS: Mr. Wilfred Holton, Misses Kathy Morgan and Elaine Bayers 
T Daily: 6:30 a.m. to 11:00 pn. 


CLINIC: Mrs. Elizabeth Bristol, Nurse; infirmary in Room 2, Birch Cottage 
Weekdays: 6 00-8: 30 Mona a LB 30-2: p» ig 6345~7:15 p.m. 
Sundays: 8:30-9:00 a.m.3 2:00-2:30 p.m.3 6:45-7:15 p.m. 


DIRECTOR'S OFF 
Weekdays: 9:00 G 
Saturday: 9:3 


OFFICE HOURS: Mr. Cook is on call at all times. 
00 2.m.-12:00 noon; 1:30-2:15 ».n. 
00 a.i%.-1Z2:00 noon 


vires F 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE URS: Miss Lillian Becker 
Weekdays: 8:15 a. 4330 ama 1:30-2:15 p.m. 
Saturday: 6:30 a. ites: 00 noon 


TAAL SCHEDULE: Trips are made Monday, Gy and Friday afternoons. 
~The charge charge is $1.00 round trip payable at start 
Leave Bread Loaf inn at 1:45 p.m.3 arrive "iddl lobury ut 2:05 s.m. 
Leave liiddlebury at ee Drug Store at 3:45: arrive Bread Loef if Bhy ZASOS iomo 
The taxi will leave beth s tations at the above times sud cannot wait for stragglers. 





DRY CLEANING AND LAUNDRY: Information aveilable later this week. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH: (1) Telephone calls: (a) A pay station for outgoing calls 
is on the first floor of the Inn at the foot of the stairs near the Bookstore. The 
number is DUdley 8-9348. All students must use this phonc. (b) Incoming calls for 
Bread Loaf residents ere handled through the Middlebury exchange: DUdley 8-4941. 

(c) EXCEPT IN EMERGENCY, PLEASE HAVE INCCMING CALLS PLACED Bi SFORE 10:00 p.m., AT 
WHICH TIME THE SHI TCHBOARD CLOSES. Students should check mail boxes several tines 
daily for messages and notices of calls, especially around meal times. 

(2) Telegrams: Information availnbic later this week. 


STUDENTS WHO ARE TO BE AWAY SHOULD INFORM THE DIRECTCR OF THE SCHOOL OR THE MATE 
DESK, AND LEAVE ADDRESS OR TELEPHONE NUMBER .1 “HERE THEY CAN BE REACHED. 
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Wednesday, June 25 


Saturday, June 29 


Monday, July 1 


Saturday, July 6 


Tuesday, July 9 


Thursday, July il 
Saturday, July 13 
Monday, July 15 
Friday and Saturday, 
July 19 and 20 


Monday, July 22 


Saturday, July 27 
Monday, July 29 
Friday and Saturday, 
Auzust 2 and 3 
Monday, August 5 
thursday and Friday 
ugust G and 9 


Saturday, August 10 


The Bread Loaf School of English 


Propran 


Opening exercises: 
Director Cook 


vy Me idas — "Sule, 


Square Dance 


Musical Program, co-directed b, 


and William Tortolano 


Robert Frost Memorial Evenin 


square Dance 


A lecture by Stanley E. Hyman 


A program of plays: 
Albce! s The American Drean 


A lecture by Eliz 


Square Dance 
A lecture by Cleanth Brooks 

Arthur 
A lecture by \filiian Haz 


Examinations 


Comaencement 


for the 1963 Session 


abeth Drew —- 


Miller's ‘he 


Introductory Ee by Dr. Freeman and 


PN Py LET a 
Little Theater, 6:15 Ph. 


the Ultimate Morality" 
Little Theater, ¢€s00 P-K. 


The Barn, 9:00 Pie 


artha Iane Tortolano 

Little Theater, G:15 P.M 
Little Theater, 7:30 P.H. 
The Barn, 9:00 P.H. 


"The Critic's Credentials" 
Little Theater, 7:30 P.hi. 


Jean Genet's The Maids and Edward 


Little Theater, 5:30 P.M. 


wis 


The Barn, 9:00 P.M. 


-—~ "Feulimer and Nature! 


Little Theater, 7:30 P.M. 





The Bread loaf School of English 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
Kenneth Connelly 
August 10, 1963 


TIME FOR POLONIUS 


President Stratton, Dr. Freeman, Dr. Cook, Members of the Class of 1963, 
Fellows in our Bread Loaf Community: 
At this turning point, that commencement which is at once a time of fare- 


wells and beginnings, it is right that something be said, and tradition has 


decreed the ideal kind of man to say it: an aged Nestor in whose time two 


generations of mortal men have perished, a king in the third age who speaks 
the wisdom of the tribe, or, to make things more appropriately English, a 
Polonius, the venerable man of good heart, long experience and social author- 
ity who pronounces with automatic assurance those sententious thoughts which 
publicly pass for truth. 

Critics have not been kind to Polonius., His advice to the parting 
Laertes as he commences his journey to France is such a recognizable bag of 
pieties that we usually consider the sayer tedious or, if we are kind, 
comical. No one weeps copiously when Polonius is stabbed behind the arras, 
and this wisest of men may eventually seem the greatest fool of all. 

All of us have smiled or fumed or dozed before the commencement Polonii, 
the clergymen and statesmen with their ready-made vocabularies and socially 
accredited views, who chant over the student body in the proper season, and 
few of us weep when they finish. Indeed, one might enjoy seeing them stabbed, 
an attitude I must deplore since I am wearing a sort of portable arras this 
evening and feel very vulnerable indeed. 

I have tried to escape the pattern; hardly being venerable, I have con- 


sidered some original topics for tonight, such as "King Billy's bomb ball and 
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the atom bomb: the validity of tragic joy in the atomic age," or "Socialist 
Realism as an aesthetic for the P.T.A.," but face to face with Laertes as he 
starts on his way, when he cries, "My necessaries are embark'd, farewell," it 
seems vain and tasteless to strive for originality and hardly the moment to 
seek new truths as old friends part. In short, it is time for the obvious, 
for home truths, for the ritual chant. It is time for Polonius, and I'm afraid 
I am he. Polonius speaks as father to son and I as teacher to student, a rela- 
tionship Socrates has noticed is very akin to that between parent and child. 

I would give you precepts for success in your classrooms as the Lord Chamber- 
lain gave them to Laertes that he might prosper among the best rank and station 
of France. 

If an old smiling public man (with a difference) like Polonius visited a 
modern American schoolroom to consider how one might triumph there, what would 
he see? It is probable that he would, in the words of a fine Bread loaf poet, 
wander into one of those 


e. -glass-front life-adjustment schools 
Where Dunce and Master sit on equal stools, 


and conclude, if he were a Gulliver from another world or an absurd philosopher 


like Camus's Tarrou who merely records the facts, that the teacher is primarily 
a baby-sitter, an inculcator of tribal superstitions, and ideally a patriotic, 
psychologically—trained Nanny who can keep the children in their seats far from 
any subversion or perversion that might corrupt them. But Polonius, thank 
Heaven, never looks at facts: fortunately, he remembers what things should be, 
and doesn't waste too much time over what they may be. He certainly would not 
regret that the students were safe, warm and well-behaved, or deny them national 
pride, but he would doubtless come up with a notion so old-fashioned that it 
might be incomprehensible to some, especially if they had majored in Education. 
He would tell us that the teacher of English, to use proper Polonian diction, is 


"the custodian of the word," 





Bread Loaf, to its credit, is founded upon such an ideae To those who 
think of teachers as craser-pounders, roll-takers and pitch-pipe blowers, it 
is a startling and heartening experience to see the porches and lawns of this 
mountain campus filled with teachers whose eyes are attentively glued to the 
word itself. And it is this stance of the teacher over the text which must 
remain central to all we do; everything flows from it. 

The word hasn't fared too well in our time. The epistemological fog which 
has been thickening over all language since the seventeenth century sometimes 
seems very dense. The contemporary philosophers who say that language is the 
only human reality and those others who think it a deceptive snare are alike 
responsible for our distrust of words. The semanticists too often tongue-tie 
us, the skeptics render us mute. A poet as brilliant as the young Hofmansthal 
succumbs to word-skepticism and T. S., Eliot ultimately leads us beyond the 
"intolerable wrestle/ With words and meanings" into divine silence, Indeed the 
impossibility of human communication has become not very logically an obsessive 
theme of some very wordy «nd communicative books. Samuel Beckett dramatizes 
the linguistic dilemma of modern man. That twentieth-century son, Molloy, 
makes the essential Freudian visit to his Mother, 

She knew it was me, by my smell. Her shrunken hairy old 
face lit up, she was happy to smell me. She jabbcored away 
with the rattle of dentures and most of the time didn't 
realize what she was saying. Anyone but myself would have 
been lost in this clattering gabble.... In any case I 
didn't come to listen to her. I got into communication 
with her by knocking on her skull. One knock meant yes, 
two no, three I don't know, four money, five goodbye. I 
was hard put to ram this code into her ruined and frantic 
understanding, but I did it in the end, That she should 
confuse yes, no, I don't know and goodbye was all the 

same to me, I confused them myself. But that she should 
associate the four knocks with enything but money was 
something to be avoided at all costs, During the period 
of my training therefore, at the same time as I adminis- 
tered the four knocks on her skull, I stuck a benk-note 


under her nose or in her mouth, 


But Polonius would hardly waste time on Beckett. His point of reference 


would be classical, his emphasis affirmative. What better than to recall that 
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figure dear to custodians of the word through the ages, Orpheus, and use his 
myth as the pattern for our wisdom? For the story of the first poet, twisted 
once again to our needs as it has been twisted innumerable times for different 
ends since the sixth century B.C., can provide a rich allegory to respecters 
of language. 

His very name gives a clue. It springs to light from darkness, probably 
finding its root in a Greek word signifying darkness, and an imaginative ety- 
mologist can agree with the Encyclopedia Britannica which suggests that Orpheus! 
name is derived from his role as "the liberator from darkness by... the gift of 
song." His story can be told step by step as a dramatization of that liberation. 

Orpheus?! song was such that it drew trees, rocks and rivers from their 
places. The English critic, Elizabeth Sewell, to whom I am greatly indebted, 
has interpreted this nicely. Orpheus! first act is to name things; @ process 
which may seem too obvious to mention, but we neglect considering it at our 
peril. As teachers of English, it must always be our first task to instill in 
our pupils a sense of the difficulty, the necessity and the power of precise 
definition. We know that in "trying to use words," 


eo every attempt 
Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure, 


that "each venture" 

Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate 

With shabby equipment always deteriorating 

In the general mess of imprecision of feeling... 
But if, for us, "there is only the trying," that trying must be accepted. If 
language cannot circumacribe God, it can say a "rose is a rose is a rose," æ 
most salubrious exercise in our age when false definition and the willfully 
misleading word have become the foundation of a major industry which controls 


every aspect of our lives. It is important that our students know that before 


a cigarette is accepted as the essential plaything of the baseball hero, the 


way to a full sex life and as essential to manliness as his spear to Achilles, 


5 
it should be defined as a stick of paper and tobacco which when lighted and in- 
haled has a marked tendency to cause cancer of the lung. A custodian of the 
word pondering the advertising which inundates us by way of bill board, magazine, 
radio and television must surmount his despair and realize his responsibility. 

Imprecise language kills not only individuals but civilizations. The 

Rutland newspaper last week announced in a bold headline, NCHINA HATES WORLD," 

a statement which the simplest process of definition would make us sharply quali- 
fy, if not declare absurd, If we do not define things sharply, we shall possibly 
perish. In the months to come in Washington, there will be a grave attempt to 
define freedom and equality, amd one almost fears to hope that, in Barbara 
Harris's words, "thesovereignty of language will prevail over the tyranny of cant? 

But definition will not only keep us a little further from the edge of doom. 
Definition is affirmation: it is our catalog and celebration of creation, 
visible and invisible; it is the spine of that joyous and neglected thing, human 
discourse; it is the tool by which we weigh, measure and evaluate as critics 
and thinkers; it is the source of the philosophy and law which sustain society. 
Indeed, definition is our first responsibility, and it is our constant and 
fatal temptation as users and teachers of the word not to start at the beginning. 
The first book on our desks must not be the Word by Moses, Matthew, Freud, Marx 
or Empson, but the word by Webster. 

As well as a namer of things, Orpheus is the adventurer who accompanies the 
Argonauts to Colchis to gain the Golden Fleece, his song setting the cadence of 
the oars, saving the voyagers' ears from the Sirens! call, and leading to the 
discovery of the new and strange. It doesn't take Alexandrian ingenuity to find 
the secret of this allegory. The books we have inherited surround us like un- 
known countries, distant horizons to be explored. 


There is a heresy so readily accepted by some modern educators that many 


have been lulled into thinking it sound doctrine: to put that heresy in far too 
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recognizable language, it is that view which argues we should teach our students 
what they know, what they understand, so they can find themselves. According 
to this satanic notion which assumes that the world should be explicable in terms 
of oneself, the adolescent, for example, will realize his essential literary ex- 
perience when he has the shock of recognition attendant upon seeing his own image 
in J. D. Salinger's mirror, This principle of self-discovery on such a flat and 
solipsistic level has vitiated many a curriculum, and carried to its logical 
extreme should finally make education unnecessary e 
But there is another view, again an ancient and orthodox one, that educa 
tion, as well as a discovery of self, is an escape and transcendence of self, 
It is right that Yale boys should find their way through the superficially fem- 
inine world of Jane Austen, just as Smith girle should become inured to the 
battle before Troy in Homer. A thousand visions, endless possibilities of feel- 
ing and thinking which we could not achieve before the mirror are open to us in 
the voyage through the world's literature, If that voyage is a dangerous one, 
upsetting comfortable assumptions and prejudices, a man to realize himself must 
undertake it all the same, Marcel Proust has written of the artist as the ex- 
plorer who leads us to new worlds. His tribute seems very timely when orbital 
flight has produced relatively mute voyagers, 
"A pair of wings, a different mode of breathing, which would 
enable us to traverse infinite space, would in no way help us, 
for, if we visited Mars or Venus keeping the same senses, 
they would clothe in the same aspect as the things of earth 
everything that we should be capable of seeing. The only 
true voyage of discovery, the only fountain of Eternal Youth, 
would be nit to visit strange lands but to possess other 
eyes, to behold the universe through the eyes of another, 
of a hundred others, to behold the hundred universes that 
each of them beholds, that each of them is; and this we 
can contrive to do..." 

with a Homer, a Shakespeare, a Faulkner or Frost, or with Marcel Proust himself. 


Finally, Orpheus is the voyager into the underworld who seeks to recover 


the lost beloved, Eurydice, We have fleetingly considered Orpheus as namer and 


discoverer. Here he becomes, climactically, the creator, and his going into the 
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darkness of hell is not unrelated to the Miltonic vision of the creative Word 
brooding oter a vast abyss, the Word which will bring order out of chaos. As 
Elizabeth Sewell has argued, the great user of words is in at least one crucial 
sense like the scientist: he is putting his symbols together to capture new 
images, sounds, thought and feelings from the darkness, to create new worlds 
and new ages. The poet, the philosopher, the theologian--all profound users of 
words--are like the scientist, heuristic, uncovering and always bringing to 
light. The scientist will never find the last answer, no poet will ever write 
the last poem. The descent into darkness is an unending one, and Eurydice will 
never be retovered, but some of the chief wonders of humanity will derive from 
this perpetually frustrated daring, Elizabeth Sewell has written a poem which 
tells of Orpheus at the exact mament when Eurydice is lost to him after his 
emergence from the underworld. 

He sees over his shoulder 
Flowers, not her; 
Scarcely a second older, 
For still they stir; 
Not asphodel but colder, 
And sharp as myrrh. 
Half-roused from holy sleeping 
Their pallor flames 
To urge upon his keeping 
A lover's claims. 
Sunlit he stumbles, weeping, 
To give them names a 
To a great creator, the descent into the underworld, the bringing of light out 
of darkness, is a justification of life and a challenge until death. 
Here at life's end 
Neither loose imagination, 
Nor the mill of the mind 


Consuming its rag and bones 
Can make the truth known. 


Grant me an old man's frenzy, 
Myself I must remake 

Tili I am Timon and Lear 

Or that William Blake 

Who beat upon the wall 

Till truth obeyed his call; 








A mind Michael Angelo knew 

That can Pierce the clouds, 

Or inspired by frenzy 

Shake the dead in their shrouds; 
Forgotten else by mankind, 

An old man's eagle mind. 

Polonius: has quoted well. Such is our calling, he tells us——to help our 
students to define, to discover, to create. No vocation is more essential, 
few more rewarding. There should be no rubber hoses in our basements, Admit- 
tedly, we are not the Angel of the lord giving the gift of the Word to Ezekiel, 
but perhaps we are the nearest thing to him in the lives of most of our students. 


And so, Laertes, "your necessaries are embark!d''s the world must call you 
9 a Te 3 


Master. And I echo Polonius, 


Yet here, Laertes? Aboard, aboard, for shame! 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 
And you are stay'd for, There; my blessing with youl 


